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ABSTRACT 


Seventy-two  bilinguals  with  some  undei s  ending  of  a  language 
other  than  English,  and  121;  monolingual  pupils,  as  classified,  and 
making  up  the  total  Grade  Nine  population  of  the  County  of  Beaver,  were 
compared  as  to  their  standing  on  the  Tnglis  Test  Vocabulary,  (ITV). 

Mean  stanine  scores  were  5*097  for  monolinguals ,  U.65?  for  bilinguals.  The 
difference  between  these  means  was  significant  at  beyond  the  .05  level 
of  confidence. 

The  bilingual  group  was  further  subdivided  into  1;9  salient 
uilinguals  who  used  another  language  in  the  home  and  2U  non-salient 
bilinguals,  whose  language  at  home  was  English.  The  ITV  mean  for  the 
salient  group  was  U. 20U  and  for  the  non-salient  5* 583  *  The  difference 
was  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

Comparison  of  total  Co-operative  School  and  College  Ability 
Test,  Form  3B  (SCAT)  scores  showed  salients  significantly  lower  than 
either  monolinguals  or  non-salients  at  the  .05  level.  Nevertheless, 
the  failure  rate  on  departmental  examinations  was  8.5$  for  salient 
candidates,  8.5$  for  non-salient,  and  ll;.U$  of  monolingual  candidates. 

Salient  bilinguals  scored  significantly  lower  than  the  other 
two  groups  on  tests  which  are  verbal.  In  quantitative  tests  and 
departmental  examinations,  the  salient  group  appeared  to  suffer  no 
handicap.  In  tests  requiring  verbalization  their  performance  was 
significantly  inferior. 

These  findings  might  indicate  that  the  use  of  verbal  proficiency 
tests  as  predictors  of  academic  success  for  salient  pupils  is  suspect. 

The  results  of  SCAT  and  departmental  examinations  were  at  variance,  therefore 
the  question  is  raised  as  to  which  of  these  methods  of  prediction  is  mere 
valid  for  salient  bilinguals. 

Remedial  work  should  be  planned  to  enable  salients  to  overcome 
the  demonstrated  vocabulary  deficiency. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  discover  what  relationship 
existed,  if  any,  between  the  language  background  of  Beaver  County 
pupils,  and  their  vocabulary  as  indicated  by  their  performance  on  the 
Lower  Extension  of  Inglis  Tests  of  Verbal  Comprehension  Form  X. 

A.  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 

Reading  proficiency  is  of  value  outside  as  well  as  inside  the 
classroom.  Greater  longevity  and  a  shorter  work  week  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  reading  can  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  man's  leisure 
hours.  Pupils  who  leave  school  without  developing  efficient  reading 
habits  are  unlikely  to  make  reading  a  part  of  their  everyday  lifej 
without  continued  use  of  their  reading  skill,  these  young  adults  may 
lose  what  little  literacy  they  have.  Factors  which  cause  serious 
reading  disability  that  might  carry  over  into  adult  life  therefore 
present  a  profitable  area  for  investigation. 

Grade  Ten  Students  with  Reading  Deficiencies 

Pupils  entering  Grade  Ten  in  Tofield  School  vary  widely  in 
reading  ability,  and  many  have  reading  deficiencies. 

Past  records  of  the  results  of  Departmental  Grade  Nine 
Examinations,  for  example,  have  shown  stanine  ratings  of  one  in 
reading  ability  coupled  with  corresponding  scholastic  ability  scores 
of  three  or  even  four  stanines  for  a  goodly  number  of  students.  Such 
differences  are  illustrated  by  Table  I. 
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TABLE  I 


STANINE  RATINGS  OF  TOFIELD  GRADE  TEN  PUPILS,  1963,  IN  PREVIOUS  GRADE 

NINE  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS 
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Let  us  consider  a  few  illustrations.  Pupil  1  was  at  stanine  5 

in  language,  h  in  science,  but  only  1  in  reading.  Pupil  17  reached  stanine 
5  in  mathematics  but  achieved  at  only  stanine  1  in  reading.  Pupils  5,  21, 
23,  31,  36,  UO  and  U5  show  similar  deficiencies. 

As  scholastic  progress  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  serious 
reading  handicap  by  these  students,  the  scholastic  ability  as  recorded 
may  well  be  higher  than  is  indicated  by  test  results. 

The  ability  to  read  efficiently  is  a  requisite  for  most  high 
school  work.  What  of  the  students  whose  reading  ability  falls  into  the 
lowest  stanine  ( 7 %)  of  reading  scores  for  all  Grade  Nine  pupils  in  Alberta? 
Such  a  deficiency  must  be  a  significant  barrier  to  academic  achievement  at 
the  senior  level. 

Is  Bilingualism  a  Factor? 

Reading  is  a  complex  skill,  depending  for  success  on  a  variety 
of  factors;  yet  to  investigate  all  facets  of  reading  facility  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  any  one  investigation.  Which  facet,  then,  could  provide  a  most 
profitable  area  for  investigation  of  reading  difficulty  as  experienced  by 

Grade  Nine  pupils  in  Tofield  School? 

Pupils  1,  5,  17,  21,  23,  31,  36,  hO  and  U5  in  Table  I  indicate 

a  heavy  reading  handicap  with  evidence  of  good  scholastic  ability  as 
shown  by  ratings  in  subjects  other  than  reading.  Seven  of  these  nine 
pupils  came  from  homes  in  which  a  language  other  than  English  was  spoken. 
All  seven  understood,  and  most  could  read  and  write  with  varying  degxees 

of  facility,  the  second  language. 

Was  bilingualism  a  factor  in  deterring  the  acquisition  of  reading 

proficiency  by  these  pupils?  How  might  the  answer  to  this  question  be 
determined?  Was  the  difficulty  experienced  by  these  pupils  typical  of 
that  of  other  Grade  Nine  pupils  under  similar  school  and  home  conditions, 


' 


h. 


specifically  those  found  in  the  County  of  Beaver? 

Reading  is  a  complex  act,  and  one  cannot  say  categorically  that 
one  particular  factor  does  or  does  not  cause  reading  difficulty.  However, 
lack  of  verbal  proficiency  may  be  an  important  deterrent  in  the  development 
of  reading  skill.  For  this  reason,  the  investigator  chose  to  focus  her  study 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  bilingualism  and  verbal  proficiency  were 
related.  The  answer  to  the  query  was  sought  in  a  comparison  of  scores 
made  on  a  verbal  comprehension  test-'-  administered  to  the  211  Grade  9 
pupils  of  Beaver  County,  Alberta,  138  of  whom  were  monolingual. 

B.  SETTING  FOR  THE  STUDY 

Beaver  County  is  a  rural  area  with  a  population  of  approximately 
six  thousand.  In  1962  twenty- three  hundred  pupils  from  grades  one  to 
twelve  inclusive  attended  six  centralized  schools  employing  one  hundred 
twelve  teachers,  twenty  of  whom  were  university  graduates.  The  members  of 
the  1962-3  teaching  staff  of  Beaver  County  were  characterized  by  a  high 
degree  of  professionalism.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  engaged  in 
improving  their  teaching  qualifications  at  summer  sessions  and  by  means 
of  evening  courses .  Several  innovations  in  teaching  method  were  being 
attempted  by  some  of  the  County  teachers,  thus  indicating  an  interest  in 
professional  matters. 

Many  of  the  cultural  activities  of  Beaver  County  were  sponsored 
by  the  various  church  groups  which  included  Mennonite,  Lutheran,  Roman 
Catholic,  Creek  Orthodox,  Anglican  and  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  The 
most  of  the  local  churches  had  young  peoples'  organizations.  The  Mennonite 

^Lower  Extension  of  Inglis  Tests  of  Verbal  Comprehension 
Form  X,  Downing  and  Thomas,  Harvard  University. 
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church,  for  examole,  had  several  well -organized  and  capable  choirs  which 

took  part  in  many  community  programs.  Instruction  in  Ukrainian  or  German 
was  offered  in  some  of  the  churches. 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  both  Tofield  and  Viking  had 
public  libraries.  An  art  club,  attended  by  residents  from  the  County  area, 
met  regularly  at  Ryley. 

The  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Tofield  were  active  in 
investigating  many  phases  of  early  settlement,  and  several  community  and 
service  clubs  sponsored  school  and  community  activities, 

C.  THE  STUDY  DEFINED 

Two  hundred  eleven  Grade  Nine  pupils  in  Beaver  County  were 
classified  as  monolingual  or  bilingual  on  the  basis  of  their  answers 
to  a  prepared  questionnaire.  (See  Appendix,  pJ;6) 

The  subjects  of  the  study  belonged  to  several  ethnic  groups; 
German,  Ukrainian,  Norwegian,  French  and  British.  Some  pupils  understood 
a  second  language  but  did  not  speak  it.  Others  spoke  the  second  language 
with  various  degrees  of  fluency;  some  read  it  competently.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  study,  a  bilingual  pupil  was  defined  as  one  who  could  understand  a 
second  language  and  use  this  ability  in  the  home  or  community,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  he  could  also  speak  and  write  the  second  language.  The 
justification  of  this  broad  definition  of  bilingualism  lies  in  the 
probability  that  a  pupil  who  hears  a  foreign  language  spoken  during  his 
formative  years  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  this  language  in  his  learning 
of  English. 

Whether  or  not  a  bilingual  background  contributed  toward 
difficulty  in  learning  to  read  had  not  been  investigated  in  Beaver  County 
at  the  time  this  study  was  proposed.  Differences  in  phonemic  structures 


between  English  and  the  native  language,  incorrect  pronunciation  of  English 

lack  of  suitable  reading  matter  in  the  home,  or  some  of  these  might  be 
deterrents  to  the  beginning  reader. 

A  child  from  a  bilingual  home  might  find  difficulty  in  acquiring 
an  adequate  English  vocabulary.  Do  pupils  from  bilingual  homes  in  Beaver 
County  have  comparable  vocabularies  with  monolinguals?  In  order  to  arrive 
at  an  answer  to  this  question,  the  following  procedure  was  followed. 

All  Grade  Nine  pupils  were  tested  on  recognition  of  English 
synonyms  by  the  Inglis  Test/  The  scores  obtained  by  each  pupil  in 
testing  areas  covered  in  the  June,  1963,  testing  program  were  added  to  the 
relevant  data.  It  was  hoped  that  comparison  of  the  scores  obtained  by 
monolinguals  and  bilinguals  would  indicate  whether  or  not  bilingual  pupils 
in  Beaver  County  were  handicapped  in  vocabulary  proficiency. 

Should  bilingual  pupils  be  shown  by  this  investigation  to  be 
handicapped  in  their  recognition  of  English  synonyms,  it  would  appear  that 
this  could  contribute  to  reading  difficulties  they  might  experience.  As 
an  adequate  vocabulary  is  necessary  for  oral  communication  to  be  effective, 
it  would  appear  likely  that  pupils  hampered  by  an  inadequate  vocabulary 
would  not  profit  fully  from  instruction  offered  in  school. 

D.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  number  of  synonyms  recognized  in  a  standardized  test  is 
admittedly  not  a  valid  measure  of  the  vocabulary  a  child  uses  in  everyday 
situations.  Perhaps  it  is  not  even  a  measure  of  his  comprehension  of  the 
spoken  word.  It  is,  however,  an  adequate  means  of  determining  his 
recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  encounters  in  his  reading. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  intelligence,  socio-economic  status,  and 


parent-attitude  all  influence  vocabulary.' 

The  home  environment,  whether  urban  or  rural,  has  also  been 

3 

found  to  affect  verbal  proficiency. 

The  limitations  of  this  study,  and  the  pecularities  of  its 
setting,  lessened  the  effect  of  the  home  environment  factor.  The  towns 
containing  the  six  schools  in  which  tests  were  given  were  all  small 
and  characteristically  rural.  The  schools  were  centralized,  and  rural 
pupils  were  transported  to  them  by  bus .  Rural  pupils  took  an  active 
part  in  the  school’s  extra-curricular  programs;  transportation  was 
adequate  and  distance  from  the  centralized  school  did  not  result  in 
isolation  in  this  County. 

Isolation  which  did  occur  was  due  to  religious  and  cultural 
differences.  There  were,  for  example,  several  Mennonite  communities 
within  the  County;  almost  all  of  the  pupils  from  these  communities  were 
bilingual.  Thus  many  of  the  bilingual  subjects  of  this  study  were 
subject  to  cultural  bias. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  measure  socio-economic  status,  which 
presented  few  sharp  contrasts  in  this  prosperous  farming  community  with 
its  unusually  stable  population. 

Language  background,  vocabulary  proficiency,  and  reading  and 

^P.  H.  Furly  &  J.  Muchlenbein.  "The  Validit}^  of  Infant 
Intelligence  Tests,"  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  No.  30,  1932, 
pp.  219' -  223. 

^T.  J.  Reid.  A  Study  of  Language  Achievement  of  Alberta 
School  Children,  Master  of  KducaETon  Thesis,  University  o7  Alberta, 
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scholastic  ability  as  shown  by  STEP''''  and  SCAT'"-*  scores  were  the  only 

factors  considered,  as  these  factors  were  considered  the  most  pertinent 
variables  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  bilingual  background  could 
be  considered  a  handicap  to  the  acquisition  of  an  adequate  English 
vocabulary. 


E.  VERBAL  PROFICIENCY  DEFINED 

Verbal  proficiency  may  be  defined  as  the  ability  to  demonstrate 
understanding  of  the  various  meanings  a  word  may  have  by  supplying 
appropriate  synonyms,  suiting  the  meaning  to  the  context.  This  might 
be  termed  the  comprehension  vocabulary. 

Alternately,  verbal  proficiency  may  be  defined  as  the  correct  use 
of  a  large  and  varied  vocabulary  in  both  written  and  oral  communication, 
in  short,  a  large  active  vocabulary.  Both  types  of  vocabulary  have  been 
subjected  to  considerable  research.^4 

Most  pupils  operate  on  several  levels  of  vocabulary,  by  suiting 
their  vocabulary  to  the  occasion.  The  very  limited  vocabulary  of  the 
playground  is  somewhat  extended  to  fit  classroom  situations.  Written 
composition  requires  a  further  extension  of  the  breadth  of  the  pupil's 
vocabulary,  which  probably  reaches  its  fullest  extent  in  silent  reading. 

The  number  of  meaningful  synonyms  which  a  pupil  encounters  in  his  reading 
could  well  be  the  measure  of  his  proficiency  in  the  use  of  words. 

*STEP  Reading  Test,  Form  2B.  Cooperative  Test  Division, 
Educational  Testing  Service 

'^Cooperative  School  and  College  Ability  Test,  Form  3B 
Cooperative  Test  Division,  Educational  Testing  Service. 

^L.  J.  Cronbach.  "Analysis  of  Techniques  for  Diagnostic 
Vocabulary  Testing."  J ournal  of  Educational  Research  No.  36,  19^2 

pp.  206  -  21?. 
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F.  VERBAL  PROFICIENCY  ASSESSED 

Victor  H.  Kelley'5  of  Arizona  State  Teachers’  College  conducted 
a  survey  in  1937  to  determine  the  most  efficient  method  of  assessing 
the  verbal  proficiency  of  pupils.  He  made  and  administered  the  four 
following  types  of  vocabulary  tests.  Each  of  the  four  types  was  tested 
against  the  ability  to  use  the  stimulus  word  in  a  sentence  as  the 
criterion  of  validity. 

1,  Multiple  Choice.  For  each  word  being  tested  a  close  synonym 
was  offered,  mixed  with  four  common  incorrect  responses, 

2,  Same.  Opposite  or  Neither.  Two  words  only  were  given.  The 
pupil  wrote  *fS n  if  they  were  similar  in  meaning,  ”0”  if 
opposite,  or  "N”  if  there  was  no  relationship  between  the 
meaning  of  the  two  words. 

3,  Matching  Test.  For  each  stimulus  word  the  pupil  wrote  a 
synonym. 

lu  Multiple  Choice  Sentence.  Alternate  responses  were  given 
as  in  the  first  test,  and  the  stimulus  word  was  contained 
in  a  sentence. 

The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  second  type,  involving  the 
"Same,  Opposite,  or  Neither"  response  had  the  lowest  validity.  The 
multiple  choice  synonyms  and  matching  synonyms,  numbers  one  and  three, 
proved  to  be  the  best  techniques,  with  no  difference  in  validity 
appearing  between  them.  Kelley  concluded  that  techniques  for  testing 
word  meaning  needed  to  be  greatly  improved  before  they  could  be  considered 
a  satisfactory  means  of  estimating  a  pupil’s  knowledge  of  word  meanings. 

John  W.  Chalmers  used  a  different  method  for  determining  verbal 


ability. ^ 


^Victor  H.  Kelley.  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Certain  Techniques 
for  Testing  Word  Meanings".  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  XXVII 
193  U. 


^Chalmers,  John  West.  A  Study  of  the  Effective  and  Recognized 
Vocabularies  of  Alberta  Students  In  Nrades~T7T~ UTTYT.  University"  of 
Alberta:  Master  of  Arts  Thesis .  193 
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His  purpose  was  to  study  the  relation  between  the  number  of 
words  a  pupil  recognized  and  the  number  of  words  he  used  in  written 
composition, 

Chalmers  selected  compositions  written  by  Alberta  pupils  from 
Grades  Seven  to  Ten  inclusive,  all  written  on  the  same  topic,  "The 
most  Exciting  Ride  I  Ever  Had”.  After  rating  each  composition  on  the 
Hudelson  Scale,  he  analysed  fifty  consecutive  words  from  each  essay, 
using  Thorndike 1 s  Teachers 1  Wordbook  of  20,000  Words . 

This  study  showed  that  high  school  students  choose  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  words  they  use  from  the  most  common  five  hundred  words,  as 
rated  by  Thorndike,  and  ninety  to  ninety-four  per  cent  from  the  most 
common  two  thousand. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  investigator  that  pupils  do  not 
like  spelling  because  they  never  use  the  words  which  they  learn  to 
spell  is  possibly  open  to  dispute*  One  wonders  whether  an  essay  on  the 
topic,  ’’The  Most  Exciting  Ride  I  Ever  Had”  would  require  mere  than  six 
to  ten  per  cent  of  the  words  used  to  be  more  erudite  than  the  most  common 
two  thousand,  A  very  common  error  in  pupils'  essays  is  the  use  of 
recondite  words  to  raise  prestige  rather  than  to  sharpen  meaning. 

While  a  large  recognition  vocabulary  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for 
reading  comprehension,  particularly  if  reading  interests  are  varied,  the 
use  of  a  word  for  the  word's  sake  is  surely  to  be  deplored.  Writers 
produce  their  most  vivid  effects  with  common  words  used  in  unusual  ways. 
It  might  be  well  to  investigate  how  much  use  accomplished  writers  make 
of  Thorndike's  words  beyond  the  first  two  thousand,  before  condemning 
junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  for  paucity  of  vocabulary. 

Most  educators  accept  the  premise  that  a  measure  of  the  number 
of  word  meanings  a  pupil  recognizes  is  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
measure  of  his  reading  comprehension.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
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that  a  pupil's  score  on  s  ilid  vocabulary  test  i 

that  pupil's  reading  proficiency.  Conversely,  a  close  correlation 

between  a  group's  scores  on  a  vocabulary  test  and  on  a  reading  test 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  vocabulary  test  used  was  a  valid 
measure  of  reading  ability. 

In  the  absence  of  conclusive  proof  that  the  number  of  words  which 

a  pupil  uses  in  his  written  composition  is  an  adequate  measure  of  the 

number  of  words  he  understands,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  words  he 

recognizes  might  be  a  better  indication  of  his  vocabulary  proficiency. 

5 

Kelley's  investigation  has  indicated  that  the  multiple  choice 

method  of  vocabulary  testing  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  methods  yet 
devised.  Therefore  the  instrument  used  to  test  the  vocabulary 
proficiency  of  Grade  Nine  pupils  in  Beaver  County  was  a  multiple-choice 
test.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  prove  a  valid  measure  for  comparing 
the  relative  proficiency  of  bilingual  and  monolingual  pupils. 

Verbal  proficiency  as  used  above  is  a  broad  term  which  includes 
many  facets  of  the  ability  to  use  and  comprehend  language,  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  English  synonyms  is  but  one  facet  of  this  ability.  The  term 
"  vocabulary  proficiency,"  as  used  throughout  this  study,  is  defined  to 
mean  the  limited  measure  of  language  ability  which  was  considered  in 
this  study. 
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Dp.  cit. ,  p.  9 


CHAPTER  TWO 


This  chapter  deals  with  studies  which  report  on  the  effects 
of  bilingualism  on  English  language  ability*  and  of  factors  ocher 
than  bilingualism  which  affect  verbal  ability*  discussed  in  the 
following  orders  intelligence*  contact  with  adults*  intellectual 
quality  of  the  home,  socio-economic  status*  attitude  of  parents 
toward  intellectual  achievement*  and  attitude  of  parents  towards 
the  English  language. 

A.  EFFECTS  OF  BILINGUALISM  ON  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ABILITY 

An  investigation  into  the  extent  to  which  bilingualism  is  an 
English  handicap  to  junior  high  school  students  was  made  in  Karma* 
Kansas,  by  Fritz  and  Rankin. ^ 

Pupils  in  grades  seven,  eight*  and  nine  were  tested  for  three 
variables:  mental  ability*  school  achievement*  and  heme  environment. 

The  measure  used  for  mental  ability  was  the  Otis  Self -Administering  Test 
of  Mental  Ability*  Form  A.  Sims !  Socio-Economic  Score  Card*  Form  C* 
was  used  to  measure  the  socio-economic  variable. 

The  New  Stanford  Achievement  Test*  Form  V,  was  used  as  the 
measure  of  scholastic  ability.  Five  of  the  ten  sections  of  this  test 
were  used  to  measure  school  achievement.  One  group  of  pupils  who  spoke 
only  English  were  compared  with  another  group  of  nuoils  who  usually 
spoke  a  foreign  language.  The  other  language  group  had  mean  scores 
consistently  below  the  English-speaking  group  on  all  ten  sections  of 
the  Stanford  test.  Their  scores  showed  that  the  second-language  group 
carried  a  heavier  handicap  in  English  than  in  other  phases  cf  their 

^ Fritz*  Rankin.  "The  English  Handicap  of  Junior  High  School 
Pupils  from  Foreign-Speaking  Homes*  and  Remedies  Suggested." 

Journal  of  Educational  Research  Vol.  27,  193U 
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school  work. 


The  elements  involved  in  this  English  handicap  were  isolated. 
Word  Meaning  and  Language  Usage  were  two  sections  of  the  New  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  in  which  bilinguals  suffered  the  heaviest  handicap. 

A  tabulation  was  made  of  the  items  both  groups  had  missed  or  omitted  in 
the  Language  Usage  section.  It  was  intended  that  these  would  be  used 
for  subsequent  remedial  teaching. 

On  26  of  the  60  items  tabulated,  the  foreign  pupils  made  two  or 
three  times  as  many  errors  as  the  monolingual  pupils.  On  some  of  these 
errors,  the  second-language  pupils  made  18  times  as  many  errors  as  did 
the  other  groupj  on  some  13,  9S  or  3  times  as  many  errors. 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  part  of  the  data  yielded  by  the 
analysis . 


RATIO  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  ENGLISH  ERRORS  MADE  BY 
SECOND-LANGUAGE  PUPILS  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  ERRORS 
ON  THE  SAME  TESTS  MADE  BY  MONOLINGUAL  PUPILS 


Nature  of  Error 


Use  of  Synonyms 
Double  Negatives 
Redundant  Expression 


Improper  Case  of 

Personal  Pronouns 


Number  of  Errors 


k 


n 

i 


Relative  Amount  of  Error 
18 
9 
13 


Other  errors  committed  by  second-language  pupils  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  by  English  pupils  included  the  followings 

Lack  of  agreement  of  personal  pronoun  with  its  antecedent. 
Lack  of  agreement  of  verb  with  its  subject. 

Incorrect  placing  of  adverb. 

Confusion  between  adjective  and  adverb. 


Among  the  recommendations  made  by  the  investigators  were 


intensive  practice  in  both  oral  and  written  composition  for  both  groups 

and,  for  the  foreign  group  especially,  considerable  drill  and  practice 
in  the  use  of  English  synonyms. 

B.  FACTORS  OTHER  THAN  BILINGUALISM  WHICH  AFFECT  VERBAL  ABILITY 

1.  Intelligence 

It  is  always  difficult  to  assess  accurately  the  effect  upon  a 
child  of  any  one  facet  of  his  environment;  he  is  subjected  to  such  a 
multitude  of  influences.  In  any  experiment  to  determine  the  effect  of 

one  factor,  such  as  bilingualism,  on  a  student,  all  other  influences  must 
be  nullified  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  need,  therefore,  to  consider 
what  other  factors  besides  bilingualism  might  affect  verbal  ability. 

A  close  relationship  between  language  and  intellectual  abilities 

o 

is  accepted  as  a  reality  by  many  educators.  A.  F.  Watts0  stated  that  a 
person's  mastery  of  language  for  general  purposes  is  a  reliable  index  of 
his  intellectual  power,  other  factors  being  equal. 

John  B.  Miner^1  investigated  the  correlation  between  intelligence 

and  vocabulary  efficiency  in  adults.  The  subjects  were  108  members  of 
the  sales  organization  of  a  large  corporation.  He  used  Forms  A  and  B 
of  the  Short  Vocabulary  Test  by  E.  L.  Thorndike,  All  subjects  had  some 
high  school  education,  and  68$  were  college  graduates.  The  20-item  test 
yielded  a  correlation  of  0.75  with  intelligence  ratings.  Larger 
vocabulary  tests  showed  a  correlation  of  0.83. 

^A.  F.  Watts,  The  Language  and  Mental  Development  of  Children 
London,  Toronto.  G.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.  Ltd.  19 hh 

^John  B.  Miner,  "On  the  Use  of  a  Short  Vocabulary  Test  to 
Measure  General  Intelligence".  J ournal  of  Educational  Psychology  1961. 
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Speech  training  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
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intelligence  quotient  of  children  with  speech  disorders.  A  rise  of 
forty  points  has  been  noted  after  a  year  of  speech  training  with  such 
children.  Other  evidences  of  this  relationship  between  intelligence  anc 
mastery  of  language  come  from  bilingual  studies  conducted  in  various 

parts  of  the  world.0 

Intelligence  must  therefore  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
any  attempt  to  assess  the  effect  of  bilingualism  on  verbal  ability. 

2.  Contact  with  Adults 

If  we  concede  that  intelligence  and  verbal  ability  are  related, 

then  any  factor  which  influences  intelligence  must  also  influence  verbal 
ability.  Several  studies  have  been  conducted  in  an  at'  apt  to  determine 
which  environmental  variables,  if  any,  affect  intelligence.  One 
investigator^  used  as  subjects  all  the  inmates  of  an  orphanage.  These 
children  were  matched  for  age,  intelligence,  sex,  nutritional  status, 
and  length  of  residence  in  the  orphanage.  Both  the  control  and 
experimental  groups  shared  the  ordinary  life  of  the  orphanage,  with  the 
one  exception  that  the  experimental  group  -spent  several  hours  per  day 
in  pre-school  attendance,  enjoying  contact  with  adults  through 
instruction  and  play.  After  309  days  of  school,  an  advance  of  lit  points 
was  shown  in  the  average  intelligence  of  the  pre-school  group  against 
an  advance  of  5  points  for  the  control  group.  Contact  with  adults  would 

c'0p,  cit.,  VTatts  P.lU. 

Me  Slceel,  R.  Updegraff,  B.  L.  Wellman  &  H.  M.  Eilliams, 

"A  Study  of  Environmental  Stimulation,  an  Or  Pre-ScVv  roject" • 

Child  Welfare  Vol.  LV  1938 


therefore  appear  to  facilitate  intelligence  development 

3 .  The  Intellectual  Climate  of  the  Home 


The  effects  of  other  facets  of  home  environment  were  inves¬ 
tigated  by  Skodak^*  Since  children  raised  by  their  own  parents  are 
influenced  not  only  by  environment  but  also  by  heredity,  Skodak  chose 
103  children  in  foster  homes  as  his  subjects* 

He  assessed  the  characteristics  of  each  home  objectively  by 
the  use  of  a  "Home  Practice  Inventory",  including  such  items  as  play- 
equipment,  social  contacts,  behaviour  control,  parents'  cultural  interests, 
participation  by  the  parents  in  the  children's  play  activity,  the 
frequency  of  play  with  other  children,  and  the  physical  equipment  of  the 
home*  The  measure  of  the  foster  home  obtained  from  this  inventory 
correlated  +*1*9  with  the  children's  intelligence  quotient  as  it  was 
assessed  at  a  later  pre-school  age* 

Socio-Economic  Status 

In  his  study  of  the  Effective  and  Recognized  Vocabularies  of 
Alberta  Students  in  Grades  VII  to  XII,  1935s  John  West  Chalmers^ 
hypothesized  that  the  child's  verbal  score  bears  some  relation  to  the 
occupation  of  the  father,  and  occasionally,  of  the  mother.  The 
distribution  of  vocabulary  scores  according  to  occuoational  status 
confirmed  this  relation. 

Chalmers  distributed  vocabulary  scores  according  to  occupational 
status  of  the  father,  showing  the  number  of  subjects  in  each  group,  and 
the  percentage  of  each  group  which  fell  into  each  classification  in 
terms  of  standard  deviation  from  the  grade  mean. 

^Skodak,  M.  "Children  in  Foster  Homes"  Studies  in  Child 
Welfare  Vol.  16,  No.  1,  University  if  Iowa,  1939. 

^John  West  Chalmers,  op.  cit.  P.9 


Agricultural  workers  made  the  low.  s  cores,  w 

below  the  grade  norm.  Next  lowest  were  the  Commercial  group,  next 
Unskilled  Workers,  then  Clerical,  Managerial,  and  Professional  groups , 

The  Professional  group  scored  above  plus  2  standard  deviations. 

The  results  of  this  study  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive  proof 
that  the  occupational  status  of  the  parent  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
child's  vocabulary  score,  but  rather  that  the  parent's  occupation  affects 
the  economic  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  home  which  foster 
language  learning. 

These  findings  are  corroborated  by  other  studies.  Singer  in 
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1956  proved  that  scores  on  English  tests  tend  to  increase  from,  rural  to 
urban  areas.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  scholastic  ability  of  any 
child  may  be,  in  part,  a  function  of  his  socio-economic  environment. 

5.  Attitude  of  Parents  to  Intellectual  Achievement 

A  study  was  conducted  by  N.  Kent  and  Russell  D.  Davis^-3  to 

discover  the  effects  of  parental  control  methods  on  intellectual 
development.  The  parental  control  methods  were  classified  into  four 
groups:  Demanding,  Normal,  Overanxious,  Unconcerned. 

The  intellectual  and  reading  abilities  of  these  children  were 
tested  with  standardized  tests.  The  test  results  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  parents  who  valued  intellectual  standards  and  put  pressure  on  their 
children  tended  to  produce  children  with  higher  intelligence  and  verbal 

Singer,  "Bilingualism  and  Elementary  Education".  Modem 

Language  J ournal  No.  I4.O,  1956 

Kent  &  Russel  D.  Davis,  "Discipline  in  the  Nome  and 
Intellectual  Development."  British  J  ournal  of  Modern  Psychology  1957 
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test  scores. 


6 ,  Attitude  of  Parents  towards  the  English  Language 

In  a  Master's  Thesis  produced  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in 
I960,  D.  R.  Olson1^  hypothesized  that  bilinguals  tend  to  be  limited  in 
verbal  ability  in  both  languages.  His  investigation  led  him  to  conclude 
that  performance  on  verbal  tests  in  any  language  depends  on  the  type  and 
degree  of  bilingualism.  Olson  cited  studies  which  indicate  that 
cultural  factors  may  adversely  affect  intelligence  scores,  oerhaos  by 
causing  a  bias  against  the  English  language  and  the  Canadian  school 
system. 

Parents  may  have  various  reasons  for  fostering  their  native 
language  in  the  home.  Should  insularity  or  racial  prejudice  be  the 
cause  of  a  child's  bilingualism,  a  resistance  to  the  learning  of  English 
would  be  a  likely  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  parents  might  strive  to  preserve  their 
native  language  and  culture  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  home  background 
while  encouraging  children  to  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  educational 
opportunities  Alberta  offers.  Children  of  such  parents  might  be 
encouraged  towards  superior  verbal  achievement  by  a  more  lively 
awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  language  proficiency  through  variation. 

-^D.  R.  Olson.  The  Influence  of  Foreign  Language  Background  on 
Performance  on  Selected  Intelligence  Tests.  University  of  Alberta 
Master  of  Education  Ties is ,  I960. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

In  this  chapter  the  method  of  data  collection  is  outlined, 
and  the  data  as  compiled  are  examined  and  analyzed. 

A.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCABULARY  TEST  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE 

In  this  study  it  was  expected  that  scores  obtained  on  the 
Lower  Extension  of  the  Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary  by 
monolingual  and  bilingual  groups  of  pupils  would  show  a  significant 
difference. 

Two  hundred  eleven  Grade  Nine  pupils  in  Beaver  County  completed 
the  vocabulary  test  during  the  week  of  March  17  to  21,  1963.  Each 
pupil  also  completed  a  questionnaire  (p.  h6  Appendix) ,  The  tests  were 
marked,  and  results  of  the  tests  and  questionnaires  tabulated,  (p.  36 
Appendix)  Subsequent  data  were  unavailable  for  fourteen  of  these  pupils 
who  were  therefore  omitted  from  all  later  calculations.  Only  the  197 
pupils  for  whom  complete  data  could  be  obtained  were  included. 

Summary  of  Racial  Distribution  Compiled  from  Questionnaire 

One  hundred  thirty- eight  pupils  understood  only  English  and 
were  classed  as  monolinguals ,  78  pupils  claimed  some  understanding  of 

a  language  other  than  English  and  so  were  classed,  on  the  basis  of  the 
investigator's  previously-stated  definition,  as  bilingual. 

Forty-nine  bilinguals  understood  Ukrainian,  and  36  of  this 
group  also  spoke  Ukrainian  in  the  home.  Seventeen  pupils  understood 
German;  nine  of  them  used  it  in  their  homes.  Four  understood  Polish, 
and  all  four  reported  using  it  in  their  homes.  Three  understood  French, 
but  did  not  speak  it.  Two  understood  Norwegian;  one  understood  and 


used  Danish;  and  one  understood  and  used  Dutch  at  home* 

Correlation  of  I TV  and  STEP  Scores 


£-U . 


The  use  of  the  synonym  recognition  test  for  measuring 
vocabulary  proficiency  was  discussed  in  Chapter  One.  A  high  positive 
correlation  was  expected  to  exist  between  scores  obtained  on  the 
standardized  reading  tests  and  on  the  tests  of  synonym  recognition. 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  vocabulary  test  and  the  STEP 
Reading  Test,  Form  2B,  which  was  administered  in  June,  1963,  was 
computed.  The  correlation  was  +0.82.  The  synonym  recognition  test 
could  therefore  be  considered  a  valid  instrument  for  measuring 
vocabulary  proficiency  as  applied  to  reading. 

B.  ANALYSIS  OF  RESULTS 

The  mean  on  the  Lower  Extension  of  the  Inglis  Tests  of  English 
Vocabulary  (hereafter  referred  to  as  ITV),  was  5.097  stanines  for  the 
monolingual  group  and  U.657  for  the  bilingual  group.  The  difference 
between  the  means  of  the  two  groups  yielded  a  "t"  value  of  2.066,  a 
difference  which  is  significant  at  beyond  the  .05  level  of  confidence, 
and  the  following  conclusion  was  reached  2  there  was  a  significant 
difference  between  the  scores  obtained  on  the  ITV  by  monolingual  and 
bilingual  pupils  of  the  County  of  Beaver . 

C.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILINGUAL  GROUP 

Basis  of  Reclassification.  It  was  discovered  that  all 
bilinguals  fell  into  two  sharply  defined  groups.  Twenty-six  of  the  78 
bilinguals  understood  a  foreign  language  which  was  not  sooken  in  the 
home.  These  puoils  had  obviousljr  studied  a  second  language  because  of 
some  personal  interest.  As  this  second  language  was  not  a  salient 
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feature  of  the  home  background  of  these  pupils,  these  students  were 

classified  as  non-salient  bilingual. 

Fifty-two  bilinguals  who  reported  a  language  other  than  English 
spoken  in  their  homes  were  classed  as  salient  bilingual. 

Mean  Scores  of  Salients  and  Non-Salients .  Using  the  mean 
score  of  monolinguals  (5*097)  as  the  criterion,  non-salients  showed  a 
higher  mean  score  (5*583);  salients  showed  a  lower,  ( U • 20U ) •  The 
spread  between  mean  scores  of  salients  and  non-salients  was  0.1*86; 
between  monolinguals  and  the  total  bilingual  group,  0.UU0,  between 
monolinguals  and  salients,  it  was  0.893*  The  greatest  diversity  of 
scores  was  found  between  salients  and  non-salients. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  had  the  number  of  non-salients 
been  greater,  and  of  the  salients  less,  no  significant  difference  might 
have  appeared.  The  difference  found  in  this  study  was  due  to  the 
preponderance  of  salients. 

G.  CONCLUSIONS  REACHED 

While  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
vocabulary  proficiency  of  monolinguals  and  bilinguals  is  accepted,  the 
direction  of  that  difference  would  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  whether 
the  subject  is  bilingual  by  choice  or  by  the  factor  of  home  environment. 
The  non-salients  snoke  only  English  in  the  home,  while  the  salients 
spoke  the  second  language  in  the  home.  Therefore  it  appeared  that  the 
significant  difference  in  performance  on  vocabulary  tests  was  due  not 
only  to  the  factor  of  bilingualism,  but  also,  to  an  even  greater  extent, 
to  the  way  the  second  language  was  used  in  the  home.  Pupils  from  homes 
where  the  second  language  was  still  a  salient  feature  of  home  life  scored 
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significantly  lower  on  the  vocabulary  measure  than  did  those  from 
homes  where  the  second  language  was  rarely  used*  if  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  some 
meaningful  pattern  among  the  scores  on  IT?,  STEP,  and  SCAT  for  the 
pupil- groups  under  consideration. 

Implications  of  these  findings  for  educational  practice  in 
Alberta  are  discussed,  together  with  questions  regarding  the  validity 
of  tests  used  for  prediction  of  pupil-success. 

A.  COMPARISONS  ON  SCAT  AND  IT? 

The  acceptance  by  many  educators  of  a  close  relationship 
between  language  and  intellectual  abilities  was  discussed  in  Chapter 
Two, 

If  the  spread  between  mean  scores  of  Salients  and  Non-Salients 
on  the  IT?  is  accompanied  by  a  comparable  divergence  of  scores  in  SCAT, 
it  would  appear  that  differing  IT?  scores  might  be  due  to  differ  ing 
academic  ability  rather  than  to  home  language  environment,  The  mean 
in  stanines  of  SCAT-T  for  Non  Salients  is  £.0833,  while  for  Salients  it 
is  3  »978£.  IT?  means  are  £.583  for  Non  Salients  and  U.20U  for  Salients. 
The  difference  between  means  of  Salients  and  Non  Salients  on  SCAT-T 
is  significant  at  the  ,0£  level,  while  on  the  IT?  the  difference  is 
significant  at  the  .01  level.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  lower 
SCAT  scores  of  the  Salients  did  not  wholly  account  for  their  inferior 
performance  on  the  IT? . 

TABLE  II 

COMPARISON  OF  GROUPS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCAT  SCORES* 

Mono-Bilingual  Salient-Non  Salient  Mono-Salient  Mon-Non  Salient 


SCAT-? 

l.lt71 

2 . ££2  ** 

2.£8*** 

.905 

SCAT-Q 

.1(22 

1.805 

1.23 

1.06 

SCAT-T 

l.U 

2 . 291** 

2.36** 

.686 
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"*  Two  tail  "t"  test  values  are  used  for  significance  of  difference 
between  means . 

**  indicates  significance  at  .05  level, 
indicates  significance  at  .01  level. 

The  SCAT  is  composed  of  two  sections,  one  testing  quantitative 
ability,  (SCAT-Q)  and  the  other  verbal,  (SCAT-V).  Separate  scores  were 
obtained  for  each  section. 

Comparison  of  Q  scores  of  each  of  the  above  pairs  showed 
there  were  no  significant  differences  between  any  of  the  groups.  V 
scores,  however,  showed  a  difference  between  salient  and  non  salient 
significant  at  the  .05  level,  and  between  monolingual  and  salient 
significant  at  the  .01  level.  The  other  comparisons  showed  non¬ 
significant  differences. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  in  quantitative  ability,  the 
test  area  least  dependent  on  verbalization,  salients  are  not  sig¬ 
nificantly  inferior  in  performance  to  monolinguals  or  to  non  salients. 
However,  in  verbal  tests,  salients  scored  significantly  lower  than 
either  of  the  other  two  groups. 

This  supports  the  hypothesis  accepted  in  Chapter  V  that,  even 
though  approximately  equal  in  intelligence,  salients  were  inferior  to 
the  other  two  grouDS  in  vocabulary  proficiency.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  salients  suffered  from  a  verbal  handicap  which  might 
contribute  towards  the  attaining  of  low  scores  in  other  testing  areas. 

All  three  groups  had  higher  mean  scores  on  the  Q  than  on  the 
V  section  of  the  SCAT.  Non-salients  had  a  mean  above  the  norm  of  5  on 
both  sections,  while  neither  of  the  other  groups  reached  5  in  either 
section. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the 
province  might  be  a  profitable  question  for  further  investigation. 


« 
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Certainly  one  might  question  American-prepared  tests  for  Drediction 

of  academic  ability  of  Alberta  students. 

Verbal  and  quantitative  SCAT  scores  have  been  discussed  in  the 
previous  section.  These  two  parts  of  the  test  are  combined  to  yield 
total  SCAT  scores. 

Comparison  of  total  SCAT  means  showed  a  significant  difference 
at  the  .05  level  between  salient  and  monolingual*  and  between  mono¬ 
lingual  and  bilingual.  The  difference  between  monolingual  and  non¬ 
salient  was  not  significant. 

The  salient  was  therefore  the  only  group  with  significantly 
low  SCAT-T  scores  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  population  tested, 

B.  COMPARISONS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  PROVINCIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

SCAT  scores  are  commonly  used  in  Alberta  as  predictors  of 
success  in  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Education  for  promotion  from  junior  to  senior  high  school.  If  these 
scores  contribute  towards  accurate  prediction*  the  salient  group  should 
show  the  highest  failure  rate.  Such  was  not  the  case.  The  percentage 
of  salients  who  failed  the  Grade  Nine  Examinations  in  June*  1963,  was 
8.5$  of  the  number  who  wrote  this  examination.  While  8.5$  of  the  non 
salient  group  also  failed*  the  failure  rate  for  the  monolingual  group 
was  Il4.l4$. 

Bilingualism  could  therefore  be  discounted  as  contributing  to 
failure  on  examinations  for  members  of  this  group.  The  use  of  the  SCAT 
as  a  predictor  of  success  in  examinations  might  therefore  be  suspect 
when  applied  to  bilingual  pupils.  As  the  salient  group  had  significantly 
lower  scores  on  both  SCAT  and  ITV,  it  would  appear  that,  though 
hampered  in  the  verbal  ability  requisite  for  success  in  both  SCAT  and 


ITV,  this  disability  was  compensated  -elds  not  req  g  verbaliza¬ 

tion.  As  suggested  earlier,  (page  2p)3  results  of  written  tests  of 
pupils  hampered  by  verbal  disability  may  be  suspect*  Also,  there  may  be 
differences  in  achievement  motivation  and  test- taking  behavior* 

C.  POTENTIAL  ACADEMIC  SUPERIORITY  OF  BILINGUALS 

It  might  be  speculated  that  salients,  who  sustained  almost 
6%  fewer  failures  in  examinations  than  did  monolinguals ,  could  have 
made  significantly  higher  scores  on  the  Departmental  Examinations  had 
they  not  been  hampered  by  their  verbal  disability,  which  was  shown  by 
their  significantly  lower  scores  on  the  ITV  and  SGAT-V0 

Salients  scored  significantly  lower  than  either  of  the  other 
groups  in  ITV,  SCAT-V  and  SCAT-T,  Only  in  SCAT-Q  was  there  no 
significant  difference  in  performance.  This  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  performance  of  salients  in  the  area  least  deoendent  on 
verbalization  was  comparable  to  that  of  the  other  two  groups.  Even 
the  Quantitative  section  of  SCAT  requires  some  verbalization,  thus  it 
appears  that  the  SCAT-Q  scores  might  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  salients’  demonstrated  verbal  disability. 

Certainly  the  examination  performance  of  this  group  showed 
superior  academic  ability  to  that  of  the  monolinguals ,  or  else  a 
greater  motivation,  or  the  working  of  some  factor  as  yet  unknown, 

A  profitable  study  might  be  made  of  salient  bilinguals  in  other  areas 
of  Alberta,  to  investigate  relationships  between  school  performance, 
predicted  academic  ability,  achievement  motivation  and  actual  performance 
on  Departmental  Examinations , 

Another  possible  area  of  inv<  ation  eras  examinations 
and  the  use  of  SCAT  as  a  predictor  of  success  of  salient  bilinguals. 

The  degree  of  success  which  salients  achieve  in  high  school  might  be 
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compared  with  the  success  of  the  other  two  groups.  If  salient  bilinguals 

pass  Grade  Nine  Examinations  after  scoring  significantly  lower  in  SCAT 
than  non  salients  or  monolinguals,  as  they  did  in  this  study,  and  then 
fail  to  achieve  success  in  high  school,  it  is  possible  that  the 
examination  system  as  it  currently  operates  in  Alberta  may  need  re- 
examination.  It  might  be  that  Provincial  Departmental  Examinations 
predict  future  academic  success  less  accurately  than  does  SCAT.  If 
salient  bilinguals  perform  as  well  in  high  school  as  the  other  pupils, 
after  making  low  scores  in  SCAT,  then  our  methods  of  prediction  are  at 
fault  and  should  be  revised.  It  would  appear  from  the  results  of  this 
study  that  an  evaluation  injustice  might  be  done  to  Grade  Nine  salient 
bilinguals  if  they  are  condemned  on  the  basis  of  low  SCAT  scores. 

D.  WHAT  ARE  THE  REASONS  FOR  HIGH  SCORES  OF 
NON-SALIENT  BILINGUALS? 

The  mean  of  the  stanine  scale  is  5>  and  the  standard  deviation 
is  1.96.  Non-salients  had  means  higher  than  the  norm  in  all  tests 
except  STEP  (Reading) .  Here  they  were  slightly  below  the  norm 
established  in  the  United  States,  with  a  spread  slightly  greater  than 
the  standard  deviation.  This  is  surprising  in  view  of  their  high  mean  on 
I TV  with  a  small  deviation.  Their  Verbal  SCAT  is  also  slightly  above  the 
norm,  but  with  a  wide  standard  deviation. 

The  mean  scores  of  non-salients  were  higher  than  those  of  all 
other  groups  in  all  five  tests  (See  table).  However,  the  differences 
between  these  means  were  significant  only  for  salients  compared  with 
non-salients • 

The  highest  mean  score  was  scored  by  non-salients  on  ITV,  and 
the  second  highest  was  scored  by  the  same  group  on  SCAT-Q.  While  high  in 


verbal  ability,  this  group  was  also  high  in  quantitative  ability,  the 

test  area  least  dependent  on  verbalization. 

Non-salients  were  classified  by  their  knowledge,  however 
limited,  of  a  language  not  spoken  in  the  home.  At  the  time  of  this 
study,  no  foreign  language  was  offered  below  Grade  Ten  in  the  schools 

of  Beaver  County. 

TABLE  III 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  ALL  TESTS  USED 

Monolingual  Non-salient  Salient  Bilingual 


X 

Sx 

X 

Sx 

X 

Sx 

X 

Sx 

IV  T 

5.097 

1.915 

5.583 

1.891 

8  -  20ii 

1.81*0 

It.  657 

1.967 

R 

U.556 

2.111 

It.  917 

1.977 

3.837 

1.69U 

It. 192 

1.863 

V 

It.  653 

2.087 

5.083 

2.253 

3.755 

1.951* 

It.  192 

2.1^0 

Q 

Ii.8o6 

1.962 

5.250 

1.96U 

I1.I4O8 

1.783 

U.685 

1.89k 

T 

U.766 

2.036 

5.083 

2.159 

3.979 

1.778 

U.3112 

1.891 

N  =* 

12U 

N 

=  2h 

N 

=  h9 

N 
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Two  of  the  2\\  non  salients  took  instruction  in  the  second 
language.  The  reasons  for  the  other  22  having  obtained  their  knowledge 
of  a  second  language,  and  their  means  of  doing  so,  were  not  ascertained 
in  this  study.  The  necessity  for  subdividing  the  original  bilingual 
group  arose  only  when  analysis  of  results  showed  a  wide  divergence  of 
performance  corresponding  to  a  division  made  on  the  basis  of  whether  or 
not  English  was  spoken  in  the  home. 

Had  this  study  been  planned  with  fore-knowledge  of  a  group 
claiming  bilingualism  by  choice  rather  than  by  home  environment,  the 
questionnaire  would  have  been  planned  to  explore  the  reasons  and 
circumstances  of  their  choice.  Lacking  these,  the  investigator  could 
only  conclude  that  here  was  a  group  of  academically  superior  young  people 


who  chose  to  study  a  second  language.  Superior  intellect  and  intere  i 
in  languages  occurred  together.  Whether  or  not  one  were  the  cause  of 
the  other  was  a  question  left  to  other  investigators. 

E.  IS  THE  STEP  VALID  FOR  USE  IN  ALBERTA  ? 

All  three  groups  were  below  the  norm  in  the  STEP  test.  This 
finding  raises  the  question:  is  the  mean  for  all  Alberta  pupils  below 
that  of  pupils  in  the  United  States,  where  this  test  was  standardized? 

If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  is  this  test  valid  for  use  in 
Alberta?  Are  some  of  the  items  unfamiliar  to  our  pupils,  and,  if  so,  do 
all  Alberta  pupils  suffer  equally  from  this  unfamiliarity?  If  not,  the 
STEP  might  be  discriminatory  to  Alberta  students. 

The  mean  for  salients  on  this  test  was  3.937,  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  only  I.69U.  Considering  that  this  group  was  not 
significantly  different  from  the  other  two  in  the  only  non-verbal  test 
used,  SCAT-Q,  it  would  appear  that  the  STEP  might  have  discriminated 
against  these  pupils,  whose  STEP  means  were  significantly  below  those 
of  both  non-salient  and  monolingual  at  the  .05  level. 

It  might  well  be  considered  an  impossible  task  to  construct  a 
reading  test  which  would  not  discriminate  against  oupils  whose 
demonstrated  recognition  of  English  vocabulary  was  significantly 
inferior,  as  was  shown  in  this  study.  However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  salient  grouo  read  and  understood  the  written  examinations  in 
Literature,  Language,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics  and  Science  set  by 
the  Department  of  Education  well  enough  to  have  6%  fewer  failures  than 
the  monolingual  group  suffered. 

Reading  tests  consisting  of  vocabulary  and  reading  tasks 
similar  to  those  encountered  in  mastering  the  above  subjects  might  be 


less  discriminatory  than  the  STEP  and  might  provide  a  more  accurate 
prediction  of  the  degree  of  success  which  salients  can  expect  in 
continuing  their  studies  in  the  senior  high  school. 

F.  LOW  READING  SCORES  OF  THE  SALIENT  GROUP 

The  lowest  mean  established  for  any  grouo  or  test  was  3.75>5; 
the  SCAT-V  mean  for  salients.  Second  lowest  was  the  mean  of  3.837  for 
the  same  group  in  STEP,  the  reading  test.  The  standard  deviation  for 
the  STEP  for  this  group  was  1.69h,  indicating  a  slightly  greater 
homogeneity  than  the  normal  1.96. 

The  salient  group  appears  to  be  fairly  uniformly  composed  of 
inferior  readers,  with  significantly  low  scores  on  the  SCAT-V,  though 
not  significantly  low  scores  on  SCAT-Q.  What  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  vocabulary  proficiency  of  this  group,  which  has  performed  so  well 
on  examinations  despite  its  language  handicap? 

Pupils  from  non-English  speaking  homes  suffered  a  verbal 
handicap  which  could  prevent  success  in  our  schools.  While  vocabulary 
teaching  is  included  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  English 
language  for  all  grades,  it  is  possibly  not  given  sufficient  stress  for 
these  students. 

The  validity  of  reading  and  vocabulary  tests  which  have  been 
standardized  elsewhere  but  used  in  Alberta  should  be  investigated.  As 
has  been  suggested,  such  tests  might  discriminate  against  some  pupils, 
particularly  those  whose  English  vocabulary  is  limited. 

G.  RELATION  BETWEEN  ITV  SCORES  AND  SCORES  ON  STEP  AND  SCAT 

The  high  correlation  (.82)  between  ITV  and  STEP  scores  for 
the  whole  population  tested  in  Beaver  County  has  been  discussed  (Page! . 
Are  similar  relationships  to  be  found  for  each  of  the  groups  studied? 


What  are  the  correlations  between  I TV  and  SCAT-V? 
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TABLE  IV 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  ITV  SCORES  OF  MONOLINGUAL ,  SALIENT, 
AND  NON-SALIENT  AND  THEIR  SCORES  IN  STEP  AND  SCAT-V 


ITV  -  STEP 

ITV  -  SCAT-V 

Monolingual 

•  798U 

.8961 

Salient 

On 

CM 

CO 

• 

.8822 

Non  Salient 

.6709 

.8686 

The  correlations  in  Table  IV  for  all  groups  and  all  tests  are  high, 

The  ITV  scores  correlate  most  closely  with  STEP  for  non-salient,  the 
group  that  had  the  highest  ITV  score.  Non-salient  was  therefore  the 
highest  on  vocabulary  proficiency  and  reading,  as  well  as  in  SCAT-T 
scores ,  Investigation  into  the  factors  contributing  toward  this 
superiority  might  Drove  profitable. 

The  correlation  between  ITV  and  SCAT-V,  both  vocabulary  tests, 
was  very  high,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Here  the  correlation  was 
highest  for  monolingual,  lowest  for  non-salient. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that,  while  the  ITV  norm  was  estab¬ 
lished  only  for  the  pooulation  tested  in  the  County  of  Beaver,  the  norms 
of  all  the  other  tests  were  established  for  the  whole  of  Alberta,  High 
correlation  between  tests  whose  norms  were  established  in  one  small 
county  and  tests  whose  norms  were  province-wide  might  be  indicative  of 
both  similar  tests  and  similar  populations.  If  Beaver  County  can  be 
considered  typical  of  rural  Alberta  school  systems,  then  the  results  of 
this  analysis  have  relevance  to  Alberta  population. 

CONCLUSIONS 


This  study  of  vocabulary  proficiency  seems  to  have  raised  more 


' 


32, 


questions  than  it  has  answered. 

It  has  been  established  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  vocabulary  proficiency  of  monolingual  and  bilingual  groups. 

Although  some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  defining  the  limits 
of  bilingualism  as  referred  to  in  this  study,  it  was  not  anticipated  when 
the  investigation  was  planned  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
group  of  pupils  claiming  bilingualism  into  two  separate  classes.  One 
class,  salient  bilinguals,  had  lower  scores  than  the  monolingual,  the 
other,  non-salient  bilingual,  had  higher  scores  than  the  monolingual. 

The  reasons  for  one  group  choosing  to  study  a  second  language, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  study  was  made,  were  not 
investigated  in  the  questionnaire.  These  might  prove  enlightening  to 
an  investigator  curious  about  discovering  the  reasons  for  the  very  high 
scores  which  this  group  made  on  all  tests. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  salient  bilinguals  are 
receiving  just  treatment  under  Alberta's  current  system  of  promotion 
deserves  some  consideration.  The  validity  of  SCAT  and  STEP  tests  as 
predictors  of  success  in  examination  for  bilingual  students  has  been 
opened  to  question. 

Finally,  the  question  has  also  been  raised  as  to  what  measures 
should  be  taken  to  help  bilingual  pupils  bring  their  vocabulary  scores 
up  to  the  level  they  achieve  on  such  non-verbal  tests  as  the  SCAT-Q. 


TABLES 

TABLE  V 


TWO  TAIL  "T"-TEST  VALUES  FOR  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MEANS 


Mono- 

-Bilingual 

S  alien' t-Non-s  alien  t 

Mono -Salient 

Mono-Non- salient 

ivt 

1.535 

2,93  5** 

2,78** 

1.136 

R 

1.23 

2.380* 

2.12* 

.767 

V 

1.U71 

2.552* 

2.58** 

.905 

Q 

,1x22 

1.805 

1.23 

1.06 

T 

i.lil* 

2.291* 

2.36* 

.686 

195  df 

71  df 

171  df 

1U6  df 

** 

indicates 

p<C.01 

-* 

indicates 

p<.o5 

' 

TABLE  VI 


INTERCORRELATIONS  OF  ITV,  STEP-  ,  SCAT-V,  SCAT-Q,  SCAT-T, 
FOR  ALL  BILINGUALS ,  SALIENT  BILINGUALS 
NON  SALIENT  BILINGUALS ,  AND  MONOLINGUALS 


ALL  BILINGUALS 


ITV 

STEP- 

SCAT-V 

SCAT-Q 

SCAT-T 

ITV 

1.0000 

STEP- 

.8271 

1.0000 

SCAT-V 

.8870 

.7879 

1,0000 

SCAT-Q 

.6330 

.5918 

.6105 

1.0000 

SCAT-T 

.8527 

.7877 

.9175 

.  8  50U 

1.0000 

SALIENT  BILINGUALS 


ITV 

ITV 

1.000 

STEP- 

.7829 

SCAT-V 

.8822 

SCAT-Q 

.5591 

SCAT-T 

.  83  68 

STEP 

SCAT-V 

1.0000 

.7769 

1.0000 

.8785 

.5188 

.7505 

.8971 

SCAT-Q  SCAT-T 


1.0000 

.8069 


1,0000 


- 

35 


TABLE  VI  (continued) 


NON  SALIENT 

BILINGUALS 

ITV 

STEP 

SGAT-V 

SCAT-Q 

SCAT-T 

ITV 

1,0000 

STEP 

.8709 

1.0000 

SCAT-V 

.8686 

.7591 

1.0000 

SCAT-Q 

.7050 

.7168 

.7036 

1.0000 

SCAT-T 

.8556 

.8021 

.93  23 

.8997 

1.0000 

MONOLINGUAL 


ITV 

STEP 

SCAT-V 

SCAT-Q 

SCAT-T 

ITV 

1.0000 

STEP 

.798It 

1.0000 

SGAT-V 

.8961 

.8180 

1.0000 

SCAT-Q 

.5758 

.5886 

061 58 

1.0000 

SCAT-T 

.8370 

.7825 

.9088 

.85ii5 

1.0000 

TABLE  VII 


36. 


STANINE  SCORES  AND  LANGUAGE  BACKGROUND  DATA  OF 
NON  SALIENT  BI LING UAL a  NINTH  GRADE  STUDENTS  ON  THE 
INGLIS  VOCABULARY  TEST  (IVT),  THE  READING  SECTION  OF  THE 
SEQUENTIAL  TESTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  (STEP-R),  AND  ON 
THE  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  APTITUDE  TESTS  (SCAT  V,  Q,  T) 


Language^ 

Background0 


Stanine  Scores 


No.  Eth.  Sp.  Rd.  Wr.  Ins.  Par.  IVT  STEP  SCAT  SCAT  SCAT 

R  V  Q  T 


15 

26 

33 

36 

111 

108 

120 

132 

136 

139 

173 

188 

b3 

U5 

U6 

83 

11U 

115 

121 

180 

110 

122 

125 

191 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

M 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

F 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

M 


M 


5  h 

6  5 

5  6 
6  6 
3  3 

6  6 

7  6 
8  6 
k  3 
h  2 

5  3 

6  3 

k  h 


7  7 

6  7 

7  6 

8  8 

8  6 


2  2 


3  3 

3  2 

9  9 

h  h 

8  7 


h 

5 

3 

6 

3 

5 

7 

8 

5 

h 

h 

2 

3 

7 

5 

8 
8 

9 

2 

2 

h 

8 

2 

8 


6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

5 

6 
8 
2 
2 
6 
3 
h 
7 

7 

8 
7 

5 
h 
3 

6 

7 

2 

8 


5 

5 

h 

6 
2 
5 

7 

8 
3 
3 

5 

2 

3 

7 

6 

8 
8 

7 
3 
2 

5 

8 
2 
8 


a*  Non-salient  bilingual  categonization  is  based  on  a  negative  reply  to 
the  question,  "Do  you  use  this  language  at  home?" 

k*  Abbreviation  for  ethnic  group  language  used  at  home  is  determined  as 


follows : 

Ukrainian 

«  — 

U 

German 

— 

G 

French 

— 

F 

No  answer 

—  - 

Blank 

- 

TABLE  VII  (continued) 


37. 


c.  Other  abbreviations  for  language  background  data  were  obtained  as 

follows : 

Sp.  (Speak)  Can  you  speak  this  second  language?  YES  NO 


+  - 

Rd.  (Read) 

How  well  do  you  read  this  second  language? 

NOT  AT  ALL  WITH  DIFFICULTY  QUITE  EASILY 

d  + 

Wr.  (Write) 

Could  you  write  a  l^t+er  to  a  friend  in  this 
language? 

NOT  AT  ALL  WITH  DIFFICULTY  QUITE  EASILY 

d  + 

Ins.  (Instruction)  Do  you  take  any  additional  instruction  in  any 

language  other  than  English9  YES  NO 

+ 

Par.  (Parents)  If  either  or  both  your  parents  use  a  language  other 

than  English,  please  check  one  or  both  FATHER  F 

MOTHER  M 

BOTH  + 


- 


TA3LE  VIII 

STANINE  SCORES  AND  LANGUAGE  BACKGROUND  DATA  OF  SALIENT  BILINGUAL a 
NINTH  GRADE  STUDENTS  ON  THE  INGLIS  VOCABULARY  TEST  (IVT), 

THE  READING  SECTION  OF  THE  SEQUENTIAL  TESTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL- 
PROGRESS  (STEP-R),  AND  ON  THE 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  APTITUDE  TESTS  (SCAT  V,  Q,  T) 


Language 

Background^1  Stanine  Scores 


No. 

Etb. 

Sp. 

Rd . 

Wr, 

Ins » 

Par, 

IVT 

STEP 

R 

SCAT 

V 

SCAT 

Q 

SCAT 

T 

1 

U 

4- 

d 

4- 

6 

7 

7 

6 

7 

8 

U 

- 

- 

— 

— 

4- 

8 

6 

8 

h 

6 

9 

U 

+ 

d 

- 

- 

4- 

3 

3 

2 

h 

2 

11 

U 

4- 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

13 

U 

4- 

— 

— 

- 

4- 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1U 

U 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

16 

U 

4- 

d 

d 

4- 

4- 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

17 

U 

+ 

d 

d 

- 

4- 

3 

1 

3 

h 

3 

18 

U 

4- 

d 

- 

4- 

4- 

6 

7 

5 

3 

h 

20 

U 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

7 

I 

6 

7 

7 

7 

21 

u 

— 

d 

d 

- 

+ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

23 

u 

4- 

d 

d 

- 

4- 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

25 

u 

4- 

4- 

d 

4- 

4- 

l 

1 

1 

1 

■j 

27 

u 

4- 

d 

- 

- 

4- 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

30 

u 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

3 

1 

2 

5 

3 

31 

u 

4- 

d 

d 

+ 

4- 

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

32 

u 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

5 

h 

5 

5 

5 

3U 

u 

+ 

d 

- 

- 

4- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

37 

u 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

38 

u 

4- 

4- 

d 

— 

4- 

h 

h 

h 

3 

3 

hO 

u 

4- 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

5 

h 

5 

8 

6 

Qh 

u 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

k 

2 

2 

h 

3 

9h 

u 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

3 

h 

2 

2 

2 

103 

u 

+ 

— 

- 

- 

m 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

lOll 

u 

4- 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

h 

3 

h 

h 

k 

109 

u 

+ 

- 

— 

4- 

4- 

3 

5 

5 

3 

h 

116 

u 

4- 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

2 

3 

2 

6 

h 

126 

u 

4- 

d 

— 

- 

4- 

3 

h 

3 

3 

3 

151 

u 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

k 

h 

3 

3 

3 

155 

u 

4- 

— 

- 

- 

4- 

9 

6 

9 

6 

8 

163 

u 

4- 

- 

- 

~ 

4- 

o 

<L 

2 

2 

h 

3 

167 

u 

+ 

- 

- 

4- 

4- 

8 

7 

5 

7 

6 

193 

u 

+ 

d 

d 

— 

4- 

3 

2 

2 

5 

3 

12 

P 

4- 

— 

— 

- 

4- 

5 

h 

5 

3 

k 

19 

p 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

h 

3 

h 

5 

h 

39. 


TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


Language 

Background*3  S  tani  ne  S cores 


No. 

Eth. 

Sp. 

Rd. 

Wr . 

Ins . 

Par. 

IV  T 

STEP 

R 

SCAT 

V 

SCAT 

Q 

SCAT 

T 

39 

P 

+ 

d 

. 

am 

+ 

r> 

? 

5 

k 

6 

5 

183 

P 

+ 

- 

- 

■- 

+ 

h 

3 

3 

6 

h 

22 

G 

+ 

d 

mm 

- 

+ 

h 

k 

k 

3 

3 

35 

G 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

5 

6 

3 

5 

h 

bh 

G 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

3 

k 

2 

2 

2 

72 

G 

+ 

mm 

- 

- 

+ 

6 

5 

6 

8 

7 

7U 

G 

+ 

d 

- 

- 

+ 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

75 

G 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

5 

k 

6 

3 

5 

98 

G 

+ 

d 

- 

+ 

+ 

h 

h 

3 

6 

k 

12  U 

G 

+ 

d 

- 

- 

+ 

k 

3 

h 

5 

5 

189 

G 

+ 

d 

- 

mm 

F 

5 

3 

3 

5 

k 

io5 

N 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

M 

2 

3 

3 

l 

2 

117 

N 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

5 

3 

h 

5 

h 

107 

D 

+ 

•mm 

- 

- 

+ 

6 

h 

6 

5 

5 

8. 

Salient  bilingual  categorization  is  based  on  an  affirmative  answer 
to  the  question,  "Do  you  use  this  language  at  home?" 

b*  Abbreviation  for  ethnic  group  language  used  at  home  is  determined 


as  follows : 

Ukrainian  —  U 

Polish  ---  P 

German  G 

Norwegian  -  N 

Dutch  D 


c.  Other  abbreviations  for  language  background  information  are 
determined  according  to  response  classification  given  in 
footnote  c,  Table  I. 


■ 

TABLE  IX 


Uo. 


STANINE  SCORES  OF  MONOLINGUAL  NINTH  GRADE  STUDENTS  ON  THE 
INGLIS  VOCABULARY  TEST  (IVT),  THE  READING  SECTION  OF  THE 
SEQUENTIAL  TESTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  (STEP-R),  AND  ON  THE 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  APTITUDE  TESTS  (SCAT  V,  Q>  T) 


STEP  SCAT  SCAT  SCAT 

No.  IVT  R  V  Q  T 


2 

3 

h 

5 

6 

7 

10 

2h 

28 

29 

U2 

hi 

U8 

h9 

50 

51 

52 

53 
5U 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
6h 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
73 

76 

77 

78 

79 


5 

9 

5 

7 

8 

9 

2 

3 

6 

5 

6 

h 

k 

6 

9 

2 

5 

3 

6 

3 

h 

8 

1 

5 

5 

6 
2 

5 

2 

h 

6 

3 

h 

5 

y 

3 

8 

6 

5 

7 

6 


6 

6 

8 

5 
9 
9 

h 

2 

6 
6 
6 

)4 

2 

7 

8 

5 

6 
2 
6 

5 

2 

7 

1 

h 

7 

5 

2 

5 

2 

2 

5 

li 

5 

h 

2 

5 

9 

6 

7 

5 

5 


5 

7 

6 
6 
9 
9 
3 
2 

7 

6 

6 

h 

3 

7 

9 

3 

5 

2 

7 

U 

3 

8 
1 

5 

6 
6 
2 
6 
2 

3 

6 

3 

5 

5 
h 
U 
9 

6 
6 
6 
6 


No. 

80 

81 

82 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

01 

92 

93 

95 

96 

97 

99 

100 

101 

102 

106 

111 

112 

113 

118 

119 

123 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

133 

13  U 

135 

137 

138 

lUo 

lLl 

1U2 

1L3 

lUU 

1U5 

1U6 

1U7 

1U8 

lL9 

150 

152 


TABLE  IX  (continued) 


LI 


IV  T 


7 

9 

7 

5 

5 

6 
L 
3 
5 

8 

7 

3 

5 

5 

6 

7 
3 
5 
3 
2 

9 

L 

5 

6 
6 
5 
L 
3 
2 
L 
5 

8 
2 
3 
L 
2 

L 

L 

L 

5 

7 

6 
6 

7 

1 

5 

5 

5 


STEP 

R 


5 

8 

9 

7 
3 
5 

1 

1 

5 

8 

6 
2 

5 
L 

6 

5 
L 
L 
2 
L 
8 
L 
2 
8 

7 

6 
2 
1 
1 
L 
6 

8 
2 
L 
5 

1 
3 

2 

5 
7 
L 

6 
6 

L 

2 

3 

3 

9 


SCAT 

V 


7 
9 

8 
6 
3 
5 
2 

3 

L 

9 

5 

3 

6 

5 

6 

7 
1 

5 
3 
L 

8 
3 
L 

6 

7 

5 

3 

2 

2 

L 

L 

7 

2 

h 

5 

1 

L 

2 
L 
L 

6 

5 

6 
6 
1 
L 
3 
5 


SCAT 

Q 


6 

9 

7 

5 

7 

3 

2 

2 

L 

7 
h 
2 

5 

5 

6 
6 
3 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 
L 

6 

L 

3 

L 

2 

5 

5 

3 

8 

1 

5 

6 

L 

L 

L 

8 

2 

2 

6 

5 
L 
L 

6 
L 
7 


SCAT 

T 


7 
9 

8 
6 
5 
L 
2 

3 

L 

8 

5 

2 

6 

5 

6 

7 

2 

5 

L 

5 

7 
L 
L 

6 
6 
L 
L 

1 
3 
L 
L 

8 
1 
5 

5 

2 

L 

3 

6 

3 

L 

5 

6 

5 

2 

5 

L 

5 


No. 

153 

15U 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

16U 

165 

166 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

17U 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

181 

182 

18U 

185 

186 

187 

190 

192 

19U 

195 

196 

197 


TABLE  IX  (continued) 

STEP  SCAT  SCAT 

IVT  R  V  Q 


SCAT 

T 


3 

1 

3 

5 
h 

7 

k 

3 

6 

9 

7 

7 

7 

3 

2 

h 

1 

6 

5 

li 

6 
k 
9 
7 
7 
2 

5 

5 

5 

6 
2 
h 
6 
U 
5 


2 
1 

1 

5 
k 

6 

2 

3 
li 
6 
6 
8 
6 
2 
1 

3 

2 

h 

h 

h 

5 

3 

7 

6 
6 
3 

8 

5 
U 

6 
1 
U 
6 

3 

2 


2  11 
13  2 
3  2  2 

h  5  5 

2  5  3 

8  6  7 

3  h  3 

I;  li  U 

5  5  5 

9  7  9 

698 
7  8  8 

7  8  8 

3  12 
1  3  1 

li  li  U 

1  U  2 

6  7  7 

5  5  5 

U  2  3 

687 
3  3  3 

8  li  6 

7  7  7 

7  2  U 

2  5  3 

5  5  5 

3  5  U 

5  3  li 

6  6  6 

1  5  2 

li  li  li 

5  6  6 

3  3  3 

2  5  3 


Li  2 . 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Box  331,  Tofield,  Alberta 
Phone  263,  Tofield. 


Dear 


To  obtain  data  for  some  research  I  plan  to  undertake  with  the 
University  of  Alberta,  I  should  like  to  give  a  short,  standardized 
vocabulary  test  to  all  grade  nine  pupils  in  Beaver  County.  Mr.  Pike 
has  given  me  permission  to  request  your  assistance  and  class  time  for 
this  project* 

The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  determine  whether  bilingual 
students  are  handicapped  in  their  comprehension  of  English  vocabulary. 
The  test  is  self-explanatory,  requiring  the  underlining  of  the  word 
chosen  as  being  reasonably  close  in  meaning  to  the  given  word,  but  not 
necessarily  an  exact  synonym.  There  are  one  hundred  items  on  the  test, 
and  no  time  limit  is  prescribed.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  give 
this  test  at  your  earliest  convenience,  during  the  coming  week  if 
possible* 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  results  of  this  test  will  not 
be  used  for  grading  pupils,  unless  the  classroom  teacher  wishes  to 
receive  the  scores  of  his  pupils  for  grading  purposes.  Nor  will  the 
scores  be  used  for  comparing  classes  in  any  way. 

As  your  pupils  are  anticipating  writing  Departmental  Examinations 
including  tests  of  intelligence  and  reading  ability,  I  hope  this  test  will 
somewhat  justify  your  expenditure  of  time  by  providing  some  practice  for 
them  in  answering  standardized  test  items. 

The  brief  questionnaire  accompanying  each  test  is  needed  to 
identify  bilingual  pupils. 

If  it  should  prove  inconvenient  for  you  to  administer  this  test 
during  the  week  suggested,  would  you  please  let  me  know.  I  shall  be 
most  grateful  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Yours  fraternally. 


(Signed)  "Gertrude  M.  Conn" 


U6. 


Name 


Age  _ years  _ months 

School  attended.  (Please  place  a  check  mark  in  the  correct  rectangle) 


Tofield  Holden 

L - 7  CUZJ 


Ryley/ 


Bruce 

/ - 7 


Kinsella 

/ - v 


Viking 

r~_/ 


IN  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PLEASE  PLACE  A  CHECK  MARK  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE 
RECTANGLE  IN  ORDER  TO  ANSWER  THE  QUESTION  ASKED 


Are  you  able  to  understand  any  language  besides  English?  Yes  No 

=  7=7 

If  you  have  answered  MYesM  to  the  above  question,  please  complete  the  rest 
of  the  questionnaire.  If  you  have  answered  "No"  please  disregard  all  the 
rest  of  these  questions. 


1.  Can  you  speak  this  second  language?  Yes  No 

£= ZZ7  /ZZZJ 

2.  How  well  do  you  read  this  second  language? 

Not  at  all  With  difficulty  Quite  easily 

7=7  =7  7=7 

3.  Could  you  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  this  language? 

Not  at  all  With  difficulty  Quite  easily 

■' - T  L - 7  /  ..  / 

U.  Do  you  take  any  additional  instruction  in  any  language  other  than  English? 

Yes  No 

z=7  z=7 

5.  Please  check  the  language  spoken  in  the  home  if  other  than  English. 

German  Ukrainian  Norwegian  French  If  another  language 

/  /  /  _  /  /  ~  7  F  ~  7  please  list  it  on 

this  line. 
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.  Do  you  use  this  second-  language  ability  at  home?  Yes  No 

£=7  L - 

.  If  either  or  both  parents  use  a  language  other  than  English  please 
check  one  or  both  Father  Mother 

7=7  £=7 

.  Did  you  speak  English  when  you  first  started  school? 

Yes  No 


7 


=  =7 


